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and energy enough even for this. The picture of the general
listlessness of man and Least is heightened by mention of the
fact that the masters of the horses did not even take the trouble
to remove the bits from their jnouths when they were feeding,
or to wipe away the chewed grass which clung about their lips.
Pale, in 1. 50 is by some considered to be an error of the tran-
scriber's, his eye being caught by the same word in the previous
lines. The gimmaJ. bit was " a sort of double bit, in which the
parts were united as in a fjimmal riiiy (derived by most from the
Lathi gemellus): * There came into fashion, towards the sixteenth
century, a class of rings which were called yiimnal rings, or
gimmals, and which, as the name implies, consisted at first of
two rings united in one, and which were afterwards formed of
three and sometimes even of four separate rings. . . .'
Wright" Dyce.
52.  executors, executioners, ajs above, i. 2. 203, where see
note.   The accent here is on the second syllable, where we now
place it in using the word in the teclmical sense of one who
carries out the provisions of a will.    Cp. /. 6*., v. 1. 82, and
T. N. K.y i. 1. 42.
taiavislx crows, the epithet is applied to birds like the crow,
jackdaw, raven, on account of their thievish propensities. In
W. T., iv. 3. 23, the same propensity is ascribed to the kite,
"when the kite builds, look to lesser linen."
53.  all impatient.    Most editors print, "Fly o'er them, all
impatient for their hour," taking all as an adv. to intensify * im-
patient' ; Delius and Singer follow the folios, reading, "Fly o'er
them all, impatient," etc., a reading which weakens the sense.
Their hour, the appointed hour when they shall prey upon the
corpses of the English.    So St. John (vii. 30) says of Christ/
"Then they sought to take him: but no man laid hands on him,
because Ills hour was not yet come."
54-6. Description ...itself. Description cannot dress itself in
words which will paint with sufficient vividness ('demonstrate
the life,' paint to the life, as we should now say, * to lift? as Bacon
writes) a battle, i.e. an army, which is so wanting in life (spirit).
The play upon the word life can hardly be kept up.
57. prayers, a dissyllable.
61. guidon, an emendation for guard; on, accepted by most
modern editors, and almost made certain by the passage quoted
by Dyce from Holinshed. Delius retains guard, explaining it as
the personal attendant whose duty it was to carry his lord's
banner, and quoting another passage from the same chronicler,
"Henry having felled the Duke of Alanson, the King's guard,
contrary to his mind, outrageously slew him." "The word
guidon," says Dyce "(which Cotgrave explains 'a standard^